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The-naturay/curioaity of the/c^^ the mainatay upon vhich the . 

progreaai^e ac/ol aovement is'found«V Children, want to knowrchildxen ' 
want to' understand, children a e 6k. to lea«x; it is said\hat the dhil^ v*o 
is not dwourag^a 'from leaning prefera theji^^^^'of knowledge to .the * 
^y^kj&^'of & dinner/ .n'fact the child'a gre^eat'hung^ia to '^'^ 
tinder^and and mastet |kla world. / " /: • ' 

xhe British Prlsreasive^^ooW which opeiie^ towarda the end of the' 
neteenth centurj^t ended to feed the child^; natural hunger, .n a aense 
the achoola forme|a logical exter^aion into the twentieth century of the 
flumaniat philoaoly which W b^en growing and expa^di^g ac^sa ^ppe 

""XtS^W^"^ Hefor^tio^ and the Renaiaaknce^The atatementa. 
of Luther ^called for the individualization 6f education, univeraal 
; education - /ibeit ^ goal ^wae t^at mor e people and people pf.fell 
claaaeg jho^ld be able to read, the ^.cripturea. ■ 

Ev^n earlier the xtalian humanist .enea'bilvio ,140^ - I464J, who 
became .ope Piu. II, came t/ aee education aa a mean a Qf^elf -development 
and maatery over the taak/ of earthly life. Education came to mean 
beeping the kind of g'enileman • who can take hia deatiny in hia own 
handa. (.Previoualy only religioue education and preparation' for the life 
beyond eiiated.)j 

^ In the Jewiah tradition Talmudic acholara of tha* time were 
saying "Let the.torah.be a tree of knowledge to him who walka in its ■ 
^ way." This mighi, be interpreted aa allowing each indfe^idual to find 

his own, ifiadori and conviction aa he aeea /it: ^ 

•ihe alow revolution in huSanlOnd a thinking about thinking and 
lea^i^g continued. ;-iS\^dvirt-l^,'l&^ - 
^,.tion apd experimentation such aa that, which found .alileo locked in 
/ pf iaan^ brought with it doubt gf the religioua dt^minated revelations ^ . 
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of knowledge. Through dint of hard work, .the authority of tradition was 
broken through and 'humankind moved iMrther towards individualism and , ^ * ' \^ 
self-determination, , . * 9 ^. 

lAcon (156.1 - 1626) in aovum Organuin,(a series of aphorisms ^ the^ y 
interpretation of nature and the empire of nian,)stated in criticism of 
■the system of the time that> "logic father assists in confirming and 
rendering inveterate the errors founded on vulgar notions, than in • 
. searching, after truth; akd is therefore more hurt ftil than trutMul." 
v^.cf^ '^.^-1^^:^^^^^^^^^^ Essential part of the young , 

yeirtlemEin's' tra:ining. ^thusiasm lor self -development and individual ^ 
discovery of hew facts or relationships between conoidered cauoea and . . 
effects took on greater value. 

Philosophies: though - all philosophies ultimately suffer^ through 
their own assertions and assumptions. a'he written word is somehow 
always inadequate to the job of expressing thoughts and feeltHgs as 
•they, were first thought and" felt. thought k that .^S^e^ a considered , 
■ ' reflection on- current conditions are often taken over' By fanatics and 
. made into dogma where they axe not meant to be. 
^ ' . oohn Dewey in^he united States, Froebel and Pestalo:w=lVn Europe,/ 

y^TSter »eill and others, crystali.ed for modern times the iUvidto: 
and growing self-aotualizati<in growing in syster^^of educatio^l practibe 
.foi^young children; , 

«,=ihesfir1Ilought9 that had always been with some became the property 
of a larger community. The progresaive school movement flowered across " 
both'^the .uropean and ^erican continents, was interpreted, reinterpreted 
• and misinterpreted over the years. 

r 
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In it was not/^consldercfi important for o-iria »^ k , 

. srcat cmpha»r. has always booa placed „„ ,°lf-?Uscrfl|l 't ° school. A 

oarly aije and 

• arc ready for more difficult and Importah work and i v hf "''^y ^'■•"."h the age of twelve or thirteen U,ey 
mother schools who have been drivenl.rd slic^ th'^^^f o^^^^^^ --P-slble than children at ' 

• f r r r::.^fTv: 7:tz: tt:irfi:^^t:r r ° ^ - 

•afternoons there UHcd to bo games, bookblndlnr a S r^'^" l^r'/T^ I" ^^>e 

work, weaving, c-ountry dancing, lettering. gardoiiSLll^ d did printing, estate 

^.came more important. Choices as,.weknow^He.noltrl^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ' • 

cussed. This is because many people tSink that —ii^^T ^ f',' '■'ontroversial Issues are dis- ' 

there is still ho,e for its futu:. if its basis is crnTe^.l^^l^^'ir^relrKli^' ''^''^^^ ' 

At one time the fee was £38- 13 qhilIinfT« nn,i i * 

for the nursery. As the re.suU of nJ^::^^r^:jX^^;Z^Z^' '''''' ""^^ " ""•^'•'^ 

school was small It was easier to know more people we 1 frlm d ff T'"""'^' f'"" ^^hcn the 

• loss aware of the whole community. I would likrvirv m ch to e mo;!""'", "r"^" ''"''""'^ 

grbunds coming to ICAS. It would be a verv good thin. Z^illr ! ""T " ^'""^ "^^^'K- ' 

3. much value be placed on exa.s. Should fhe scS^^ 

and informal atmosphere. I feel "that ICAS is an osn^i i'. ]^ important because it makes a friendly " 

to 0>e sixth for^n. bemuse it reliiro Tt^ac'n^ pT^ wM^ f "'^"'"'^ ^-i' ^ 

worthwhile member of a community'. , ^ ^ ^""^^^ ""'^ '^ "'^^^'P' responsibility and become 'a 

Marion Aronsohn (15) 
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The King 'Alfred School is one 'of the s^lrvivo^s of the 1890^8 
'wave of pa:ogre8sive schooling, it is aji urba^ school, situated in 
worth liondon. xh^ (^chool is, as it wa^ then, privately supported by 

• • • , . 

fees aijd contributions, ihe faculty is hiredi at the discretion of 
the tiea^'f who ta^es into account an arpplicajit ' s personality, experierLce, 
values^ philosophy and suitability to the community. academic trainf*ng 
, in subjec'tv matter is desirable, but not necessary. rormal teacher- 
training is not a requirement. at the school s start, parents did most 
of the teaching ^and Tull^time teachers were independently wealthy people, 
or at least were not salaried by the school. 

oj^ldre^ at the school are drawn from the local area. i^iost of 
the children come from financially well-off families', a's the school 
fees (while among the lowest. in the„ city; are well beyond the reach of 
the average Aiondon famiT.y. Several children at the school are state- 

\ 

\funded and there is a small amount of money ^availabJLe for partial 

\ • . 

^ee-Gubqidies. 

P ' s> 

most children at ning Alfred's enter at age foiir or at age 
eleven. xhose who enter at four come because of* the philosophical , ~ 
leaning of their parent^, family^ tradition, false pretention-s to 
appropriate philosophical looninga, the name and prestige of the i3chool. 
Those whose parents diaoover that K.A«i>« is not what they want to have- 
happen to their Qhild are soon withdrawn. ^hose whose parents are 

• ^ y 

pleased with the atmosphere and activities of the lower end of the 
school begin to become n.£ng Alfredians. 

They dance and cook and climb and run and laugh and cry and sooh 
begin to r^ad and illustrate their oim stories. * ^hey take trips to 
the zoo and the top museum and duck pond in the park and sometimes 
come across the field to aeo uhat the older children are iqin^t ""^f^-^^^^^^^yjjyje. 



After aeverai years of this type of exploration children move to 
the slightly more formal lower aAd then upper family groups. xn,the 
lower family groups seven to nine, year' olds work individually and. in 
groups furthering their reading, writing and mathematical development, 
xhe upper family groups consist of y '-11 year olds. xt is_ Hoped that 
^ within the groups each child is\seen as outstanding for som^articular 
skill or aspect of his or her personality and thus is in some regard 
a group leader. ^ach memben of the group should be having sat;LEfying ' 
and productive experiences of both learning and teaching eac^ day. 
along with continuing growth in self-conlidence each child should be 
asking for and be able to accept information and ideas that might help 
them to direct tlieir thoughts and express their "id^as more effectively 
within the community. • ( 

. ( 

At age eleven, children who have. "come up"- through the liower 
ochool "cross the field , to the niddle and upper Schools. Here they 
meet the^new children who have been admitted at age eleven. ChiiWren 
who enter ^A.a. at age eleven, differ somewhat as a po'pulation from 
^ those ,Xho came at age four or dur^^ng their lower school years. At • 
least half of the new eleven year olds come because the.y nave failed 
in <j ..-n^i.^r ty,,... £ ,.<ra M; they' see themsfelves^s failures either 
academically or socially o^ both^ uften t'heir parents see them as 
failures too? these children come to K.A.b. as a last- rescjrt pchool, 
or as a hope., iheir parents have despaired of their child's ability 
to learn successfully within the regular school- , i,ome 
children who co'^ at eleven have rebelled, forcefully or quietly, against 
the education they had been receiving, xhey have their 
parents to bring them to &.A.b^ as t>fe3^ local school where they -canXe 
happily treated as a valid person. * 
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• , ^ utners come clearly because they and/or their parents believe in 
■ the philosophy they see set belore them%ind are now afele to for the 
t;ype of Education of which they wish to partake^ 



0 
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; in the niddle bchool, each rorm of 40 ciii'ldren i$ divided into 

two parallel and un-streamed groups of 20 childreti,' generally '10 boys 
and 10 girls. ■ £,ach group is timetabled, through the traditional - school 
subjects for aritish children ol their age - -iJ^glish, trench, naths.,' 
bocial otudles, ixeography, Art, physical 'r-ducation and "the sciences, 
■iheir sc^hool day, is divided Into eight 55 to 40 minute classes; there 
is a 35 minute, break midifc^ning 'and an hour break for lunch-. 00 tiie \ 
architecture of their daily living at school is., in fact,, ve^^y highly 
structured. within ea^ch subject, some choice is' aval la)>itf; the 
subject teacher -at iv.A.o. is free to teach bpth the ^ect matter and 
the .style or method of Ms or her choice. ih^ child is free to learn . 
or not to leai^ that subject matter and to accommodate or not to. the 
style presented, > 

in the upper school ^agea I4 - 18;, the learner elects to take 
courses froiri the range given with an aim' towards parsing examinations 
in the subjects studied. ^.ouraes can be taken for plGasai^e, 'as exam- 
ination remains voluntaryo ' \ 

^ social aspects of the school" wf.ich help to give it its own 
special atmosphere begin with the calling of teachers by tlTeir first 
names and probably gnd with'^ direct and vehement confrontations of 
peraonality, beliefs and authority or power. . ^^ower;^V^atlorm\"". on^^^ 

bao-is, whereas genuine, authority is natural and comprehensible.; 

t 

ihe Dcfaool ^.ounoil or Uildren' s ^ounoil eerverf as a Icjrum for oom-i ■ 
muiUoation amongdt staff and students about all aspects of the school, 
necent council motions have included vi; that attendance at all lessons ' 



becojne voluntary, ^2; that cnildren over the age of sixteen be permitted " 
to smoke cigarettesi ds staTf over the age of sixteen are ^ privileged, 
\'^) that all money raising at school be in aid of specified charities, 
\A) that uouncil be abolished because. of lack of interest in oouncili 

.A s-tudy of the i^evelopment of , moral judgement among tne children 
at ning Alfred shewing this -aspect of learning to be different from 
that founcj. among^the mainstream of children in the age ranges selected 
for the study. ih^ riagetian profile of moral development does not fit 
the behaviour bf the ^ing alfredian child. as this information comes 

from the s6on to be completed doctoral thesis of nr. ^^lenn iiiebman, ^ 

*. * " 

specifics of how the n.A.y. children differ from the other schoolchildren 

in the -study and a statement of comparison of the varying groups' atti tuples 

and actions as adults is as yet una vailable* 

V i>oes. iv.A.a. workY - " • 

What was progressive and avant-girde in lti97 is not necessaa^ily so 
in 1975* un the otjher hand what wafii^ healthy, happy and fruitful in 1897 
is not necessatily bad in 1975* ihe ideas on which' ^.A.b, was founded 
that, first of all, personal liberty be respected and accept e(^ as a value 
in education, that boys and girls be educated together and that there be 
no compylsory -rel4^gious education ctill seem to m© to be valid and, Araluable 
precepts of a twentiet^i century educational setting. ^ 

une of the ways in which ^.A.S). has fallen down, in my opini6n, is 
in^ accepting its values as rigid ajcid-^complete. ^hange and accommodation 
to the ojut side and ongoing world appear slowly and painfully. &..A.b. 
has become a ©*aftxc sy^lbol, a time piece of the progressive movement. 



rhe school population hasi nearly doubled in size during the past 
fOiiT: or five yeajro. olass and group sizes have increased, jsiquipment 



has remained s^tic - old, often not vfOTkyt^^T^i^^ not enough of anything 
national examinations have been brought in lor the older children,^ as 
a measure of themselves against th^ir peers at other* schools and as 
a means of ^gaining entrance to institutes of further education and 
university. ihere is less^eunid .less, time for non-academic subjects 
such as woodwork, dance, pottery eunid gardening eunid non-examination 
linked programmes such* as -call igr^iphy, magazine publication^ hospital . 
volunteer wor4c*and camping. ? 

' ' / ^ - ' ' 

-s**!^ great sin of K.a.o., and x am speaking of the school , * 

wnere 1/work and iiva live days a week through my own choic6, is the* 

misuse, of scheduling and timetabling. uy dividing the day into bits, , 

the luiity of growth ahd knowledge 'is' largely- destroyed, ochooirbecomes - 

subjects to do well at or ,to sleep through and education ^^alid learning 

become something you do with your Iriends ^urihg 8^ break or ovel? 

weekend. v^oting uohn ivewey agai^ "children acquire great dexte^ 

in exhibiting in conventional and expected ways the lorm of ai;tention 

to school work while reserving th^ iimer play or their own thoughts,, 

1 / - • 

images euid emotions lor subjects that ^e more important to them/^^^i- . 
quite irrelevant.** ' ^ , „ • 

xeachers are ccmpelle'cl to work dir/ef-tly with the children from 
9 to 4 each^ day, selaom/if ever having a block of preparation time, 
rhe 55 minute limit to a presentation, thought, discussion or meander 
is, obviously^ a great handicap to tne teacher txnd^o developing k solid 
learning re£ationship. ^xn all laimess, x mus^ say, that more 
•classes this year nave been timetabL^d lor double or even triplJe periods 
than were the year previous to this' one;. ^ 




council is rather Inellectual. it is not timetables, into the 

week, cniiaren must^ agree to go to council during what 'would otherwise 
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be 



an outside break* nany interested^members or the conmrunity find it. 

jujst too ai^ficult to give up an hall -hour of lootball for a -council - ' 

• ■ * ' C ■ ■ '■ 

■ meeting. if the school community .as .a whole sees council now as not ae^ 

\ /■ 

iiipbrtant as the academic-examination subjects, how do the. younger members 
oi- the community come to see council as a valuable experience of which to 
•partake f • • .. - 

A most positive feature of ^.A.b•. is the right and opportunity 
presented to question - to question stall,, self, subject matter and 
questioning. i^eaving ^.A.a. each year is a small and' sturdy band of 
questioners, seekers, young adults who can -and generally do .succeed in 9 
coping with tcMays society being happy and making positive and individual 
contributions to the larger community of humankind. 

Another very positi-^e feature of ;v.A.b. is the recognition that, 
just as everyone cannot fit into the same size A, not 'every child can- . 
learn in the same way. •ihere»has always, it appears; been a quiet . ' 
recognition of learning abilities and disabilities at K.<A.b. rarticularly, 

the Lower ochool, but also in the niddle and upper ochool, children who ' ' ' 

appealed tb be un^le to learn, academicaiiy- were accepted as valia -indiv- 
iduals and given. recognition ana praise in -the. areas of their successes, 
be that games, , drama, carpentry, music or whatever. xhese children 
were given time to develop efficacy in the usual academic precursors of 
reading, writing and cruized thought; somehow they never did; xhe 
child wi'th genuine i^earnihg ^disabilities succe&ds as poofly in this more 
relaxed environment as does his c -unterpart in the trad'itiqnal. school, 
ne does not come to use learning qkills of his own accord throu^ desire • 
iand opportunity; he car^not satisfy his own. thirst for self-sufXiciency^' ' 
at school. _ . -. ' 

flow that I have given you perhaps a more detailed sketch than you 
might have wished of some thoughts leading' up .to tne progressive edusation 
movement am an outline ol tne particular ana rea. scnaoi witiun tne -/'. " 



traaitionai pro^essive Iramewori;;. in wnion ± teacn, j.- will attempt to 
describerthe ijearning i;isa*biec^ uhiii in this setting, his or her 



similarities to and dii'ierences irom otner ijeaxning iiisalvled k/hildren 
and'^hid or her heeds and progress within the 

iieamin^^i/isabi'ed ohiidren at iV;A.:j« are. happier ^.JihaLn trieaV 
counterparts whom x have se^en irl britaln and in \ the united otates,\ 
iritey have opportunities to succeed ana xney ao succeed as ]jeopie^,,m|lre 
regularly J^han do the cniiaren in more classical scnoois. * ks there 
is a lower value placed on aoatjemic "yuccess by tne pchool as, a whole,\ 
the child is not compelled to see himself as a totaSr^ failure as a 
consequence of some academic failure. ihere is morp respect lojp/*^ 
tne whole person .^lh t-nis environment, maintained even in tne Rowing 
specialization of studies presented in tne niddle-^^d uppi^r ochools. 
Acknowledgement is ^iven for all contributions to ^the ;g{roup effort 
or projeci^^ ' thosre who read, read, those who drfiCw, /draw. uthers 
build models, interview outsiders or voice their Opinions. verbal 
intelligence and express^i> are highly valued. The children do not 

- - ^ ' • ' .-y 

feel a pressure to produce heaps^ of written work for the sake of work, 
ihey know^ and re&pect that the teacher is interested In tneir -own 
personal grow.th and tneir growth In relation to the body of knorwieaije 
at hand. uf cpurse there are 'children wno interpret a ^ck ol 
external pressure as an invitation to ao no^worlc of a thinkinf/ 
learning- nature at all^ general^ the^e ore children who have come • 
to K.A.'j. from rather. more pressurized environments. • ^ ^ 

■•-■"/■ 

•ihe percentage oi'^jueaming x/is^bled ohilaren at ^.A.b. is slightly 
higher than woul'd be expected in tne neignbcmi^iood or local school in 
Britain. ihiB iK»no;fojr several reapons. ;^rir;3t of all,^ the aver ag;e 
intelligence lev(?l ^a/^mf»arured by joinet, /<.i....u. and other steuTidard 
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>e3ta; is slightly J,ighir,than that iWnd in the 'neighbourhood school; ^so. 
. 'S:t^^populatio^'is ,.ewed away rro. the siow learned and the child of limited 
intea^tual l^ulties: Then there .are v.fy ;rev culturally deprived or ^ 
* ; Wall^s'advantaged childreh at ...A... , this lowers thJ percentage of : • 
^ . children ^o^ight suffer educationally ^. a result of lack of or poor ' 
■early exposu||to- language and- learni^ ^aso newcomers to ..A..., 

J^at age eleven o|ten come because ^^J^ difficulty that h^s not been 

dealt with in the. traditional .^li ^ these difficulties are either of ' 
a learning or Bmotional nature, or some combination of the two. .o the ' 
population is skewed to middle class' children of average or kbove 
• average intelligence who fall into ^ne of three groups:- . . ' 

' .1. learns appropriately for age and Wlligence and is 
/. . hapRy most of the time, contributes to the community, 

A . ^. . 2- " 'ioes not learn appropriately for' age and intelligence 

V ■ ■ ^ ^"^/"^ ^^appy -^^i^ self becadse of emotional 

. difffculties, jA' • ' 

: . % "^"^^."P.^ l^F" ^PPWiately for age and intelligence \ 

•■ ■ . " . because or ie^ming disab;Llitije^. ' 

^ ■ - C • ' 

■ There-ar.:a -nu^er older children at K,A.S. who suffer a comjiiication 
• . : of learning and emotional- difficulties as a consequence of intez^alizition " ' 

of feelings of faille, frustration with own ability' to teach self . guilt - 
^ fro. failure to succeed academ-ically and begin 'to control own destiny. 

^ How we are at ther point of discussing Learning Disabilities" as I , - 
se^ them. Being Learning Disabled is not being abad reader or a bad ' 
. spender or a "my mother says'l'm dyslexic." Reading,' Spelling and other. ' 
•. tasks can be used as indicator, or symptoms, of some underlying Learning 
^ Disability, but they are never- in fact the Learning 'Disability^tself. 

Learning disabilities are concerned with how a person goes about his ■' 
. learning, not about specific learning' tasks which he or she has already 
succeeded or failed at performing'. , ^ 
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How do we learn? We. can leam through :- 

What we take in through bur sens.es, through what" we see, what 
■ we heai), what we tousii, what we smell and what we taste. ^ 
■: We gather information Jfrom our world tnrough these s'enses. 

2. learn through integration. , W« co-orcjinate what our 
* ddfferent senses tell us about our outside world. 

. 5. We learn through memory. We relate new experiences and 

sensations to ^old ones. Thoughts and actions are reinforced, 
either positively or negatively.. 

4. We learn by organization. Ve take the integration of new 

■ and relnembered sensations an'd*organize them into new thoughts 

• ■ ■ 

and actions. ' / * , 

5. We learn through .action. - By doing, we further imprint new 
information through our "beijses^ into 6ur memories. Thtjs we 
become read.y to accept and .accommodate furtheS: -new information 

6. Emotions - accepting what we learn. ' 

Learning disabled children may have* their learning impeded at the'- 
sen802>y level throu^gh ■ ' difficulties in discrimination (input), 
attention span, sequencing of images, etc., "in tne integration of new 
sensory information into the fund of sensory mewbries, in relating 
information from one sense to another, in- the expression of thoughts 
images, sensoty impressions and. ideas or any combination of difficulties ir 
the Input-Integration-Output model. This chilu does not learn skill and 
build new learning from old efficiently and effectively. ' He is not able 
to propel or Qontrol his own learning. i 

• . In the traditional school the Learning Disabled child fails at 
his wprk; he -generally identifies himself as a failure. At K.A.S. 
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^this'child finds suc'cess in many facets of his" daily community. He\ 
functi>ons successfully and is a Vibrant and vital member of the 
community ' he i(ientifies himself aa»a success. ' ' ' 

Let us consider %w two children with severe Learning Disabilities. 
•Jane* is an attractive twelve jrear.-old- girl. She is the middle child 
• in her family; she has a 14 year old sister and an 11 year old brothel* 
Eei parents are hard-working, well-educated' and intelligent people. 
Her father is a newspaper journalist, her mother a science teacher at 
a local state school. Jane has been at K.A.S. since the age of 7' 
She is an actiTe and spirited member of her form, a great help to 
younger children, a fine actress, a responsible storekeeper. In fact, 
Jar^e is quite a mature twelve year old most of the time. She is the ^ 
youngest ^lember of her form, where the mean age is just over thirteen. 

I Jane was unable 'to read words of greater than three letters and ' 

could not write any but the most rudimentary words with su^ccess when« 
she began the Learning Disabilities programme last year. In previous 
years she had managed always - to" manoeuvre herself away fro^m language ' 
tasks and tasks requiring organized behaviour and memorization or quick 
recognition of relationships o Consequently she did not Jeam to read, 
to write or perform mathematical..calculatiohs in the lower school. 
Instead she- cheerily learned many tasks and modes of expression 
that m'ost of us either gainVt a later age or not at all. She was . 

V 

expressive and creative in her storytelling and acting and generally ' 
both open and sensitive to others. 

Unfortunately, her failure at academics" was taken as her difficulty 
and not see as a symptom of her difficulty. '^o Jane g^t extra reading ' 
lessons with'-a small group ox children who also were failing to master 
reading in' the larger group. -And she learned a little bit of i^ading. 
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^ Jane's difficulties involve memory, spatial ^and temporal^ 3t 

relationships^ sequencing, automatic transfer and reproduction (output 
through different senses) • she was not reading because she >ms 
lansure of the symbols used . for reading, she wag unclear about 
relationship? of sounds to symbols, ' she "had'' difficulty discriminating 
some of .tfie sounds necessary to spoken and written English.- 

Because she had difficulty relating information in 6pajpe, (b' - d) 
in time and remembering information that can be fed into a*' relationshiu. 



she was ui^pble to integrate and build on new information as it was 
fed to her. » 



^ As Jane turned eleven arid then twel've, she saw her friends using 
their learning tools* and skills^ to ac(]iuire and reach for new levels of 
expression and^ creativi'ty. ^ In Drama \hey moved towards playrwriting 
and production; there were parts to be learned. Poetry and stories 
were based on or compared to ones the children had read. All subjects 
w^re more and "more dependent bn previously expl6red learning*. Jane 
was not- coping. She got further involved in keeping the tuck shop, 
helping with charity collections, arran^ng props and costum^i^ for plays. 
She began to feel unhappy though as. she felt the gap widen between her 
lack of academic competence ^d the competence of those around her. 
She began .to avoid learning n^w things altogether and finally ^aid: 
"School work is just pla^n boring." • . 

In' Jane's supportive programme this year and^ast, she has 
receive^ both' individual and sm9.ll group assistAnce in organizing Her 
learning behavio^ 'and in learning in the specif ic'^ areas wherp her 
handicaps have held her back. Her programme has he0x{ planned so as 
to constantly reinforce^ the input and integration of new information'. 



Her memoty is being built up through a series of. increasingly' difficult 
and more' taxing games- and aseignments. Her creativity is being used 
in her m.aking tapes of her thoughts and conclusions^. She recently made 
a well-presented and organized tape on "Animals iti' India, and their 
•RelationsMp to Indian 'Life" to fulfil 'a geography .assignment . 

Jane is happier again. She is getting a firm grasp on her dis- 
abilities and is coming to understand them. In time she will be 
mistress of them. Her' growing competence is. salving her weakened 
"confidence in her -ability to learn. 

AnZrew^is an appealing, if somewhat boistrous, fourteen year 

old boy in the same, form as Jane. -He is the second of two sons-af 

a surgeon' and a neurologist. He is the (|ldest member of the class. 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

Andrew is a highly intelligent boy who has passionate ' interests 

in all types of animal life and particularly in animal breeding and 
farming. He works afternoons after school at a local dairy; 6n 
Sundays he assists at a nearby piggery. Also he delivers a lar^e 
paper route before school from* 5-30 to 6.00 each morning. ^ ^ 

Andrew was new to K.A.S. at the top of the Junior School. His 
parents enrolled him after his failure at several acadetfiic prep, schools 
'and his butgrowing of a very small group tutorial situation. It was 
his parents hope that he would' be able to mature socially and develo.p 
as far as possible academically at K.A.S. , 

Andrew grew quickly to 'make a- loud and unhappy nuisance of hi'nfself 
at school. He- was loved and at^orred.by almost everyone, including, ^ 

himself.- No one, 'least of all himself, hagl any control over his 

\ ' ' ' ~ ' ' 

daily life at school, 

Andrew aimounced that he hated school. He shouted vehemently 
that K.A.S. was a bad school, 'where no-one could leam.anything and 
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where tne teachers taught nothing. 

* 

Andrew's needs, as he saw them, were to pass three "0" level 
examinations in order to be accepted at a^icultural college. K.A.S. 
was not, in his opinion, helping him to meet these needs. 

Teachers saw Andrew as a boistr.ous, but not troublesome person. 
He was scatterbrained in his approach to any Kind of work; few peqple/' 
could understand how Andre^ was any help to anyone on his farr. jobs 

outside of school. / 

• ■ * , .' ♦ ■ 

■ • . '* 

Or.t ^ Andrew's^ handicaps in, successful learning is a functip^ of 
his hyperactivity. This boy is. a ^powerhouse of action f rom ,/ive eafch 
morning till ten or eleven or even later each evening. Hi^^'body afrid 
mind are in conBtant motion. He is a bit like someone caUght on /the 
edge of a wave, hurtling along at fantastic speed and moving forward 
and around and back with incredible force; yet he has no contrc/lj 
ne is sEt the mercy of the wave. Now - tne successful learner and 
the successful surfer can see an energy before them, can assess it, 
- and then harness it for' their own ^purposes. Andrew cannot get hold • 
of his own energy at school. 7n the farm situation he is successful 
where the tasks to be performed are purposeful ,iroutine and presented 
by the farmer in charge of th^? situation. At,4|.A.5. great stock is 
placed in the development of >Relf-discipline and self-regulation,- but 
there is little nelp or insight available for those who cannot'^evelop^'-^ 
tliis attribute from the observation of others in the community./ 

Andrew i^ another person who needs to be taugh^^^what he, cannot 
■ ' ■ / * *'i«-<i'' 

learn on his own.. He cries out for help in building structures that 

will allow liim 'the freedom to progress 'in his learning. The programme 
«> » * 

^set up for-^-Andrew is one whiqh* gives him constant feedback about changes 
in his approach to work, ordering- of his tnoughts, effects of riis actions 

' . •. ■ ' ■• ^" 18 • 
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. on himself and otne^-s, progress in hia mastery of agreed upon tinits o'f 
information or ins^^ruction'.. My assistant, Jane Waterfield, who 
works, with Andrew daily, accepts his current need for structures ^ 
to support and secure him; she builds each l^aaon ^o that ' some new 
information about, a subject, about learning', or about himself is 
realized by the $nd of the lesson. She makes certain that, as much " 
^as possible, Anarew goes out of a lerson with a sen.e of success and 
mastery at his j6bs during his lesson. Also she gives clear negative 
feedback when' it is warranted; Andrew finds this comforting, too,. 
• He appreciates and verbalizes his appreciation for this feedback whi-ch 
gives him a sense of security and fulfils his need for external assess- 
ment of his ability, work and progress. To people who can philosophically 
atatet "Only what you think about yourself is relevant," Andrew will 
emphatically state: "But it does matter to me what you t^nk of what ' 
I do." He needs to use others as his measuring tools in building a 
deeper per|eption of himself. Andrew is a bit like a model kit, 
packed out' with magnificent and shiny new bits and pieces; for all 
the precision in their making, the bits cannot ^it .themselves together. 

The Learning Disabilities Programme at K.A.S. is a new one. It 
began^ juat over a year ago. Children in the programme are timetabled 
for iiidividual ot small group sessions against Fr^ch in the first 
instances- as nlost Learning Disabled children only compound their 
failures by taking on a foreign language before thejr have mastered arid 
controlled their own. , Children whose Learning Disability might not 
impede their • learning of French take French and are timetabled for 
help with their listening, organizational or other skills in & manner 

i 

designed to keep thes up to date in all. of their subjects'. They are 
Scheduled out of 'quiet room, or subjects that they have no interest ' 
in/or need for; this will vary from child to child. 

Er|c ' ' 



Comaunloation between the Learning Disability tuto^Ot subje^ct* 
teaohero and parents Is frequent and generally open. / Most subject 
teaohero are happy to.^have thoir chosen textbooks analyzed in terwin 
of readability and pcrer:entatlon« This oan lead to textbook cfaainges 
for an iontire olaBs or to seleo'tion of oubjeet books at an a^prppriata 
reading age\foj^a particular child. Subject teachers are mostly willing 
to rei^^lve axid listen to tapes in place of yrltteh vorkt where Writing 
skill, is linlting a chiXd*s expression of his or her concerns and 
conoluol^no. Moat teachers are willing to have their inforaational 
lesBona taped for later study. Aoconnodation to indlTiduml needs Is 
great where the needs are understood. 

The Physical Bduc^tion Department reoognlaes the physical 
difficulties of some Learning Disabled children. They are working 
twice weekly with a group of these children on skills of balancj^y 
cd'ordinationt directionality' and other motor smils which reinforce 
the child's self Image through derelopment of a clearer body linage. 

Parent* are invited into school for Individual conference with 
a tutort for group conferences with a number of staff \Aio york with 
their child, for family conferences where the child is a -member of the 
meeting and for a seminar entitled pimply '^Learning Disabled Children.** 
The seminar moats one morning each month; there is a speaker concerned 
with some 'aspect of learning or personality growth, there is a queption 
session which is geared to serve both as an informational typo, and 

as an opon*forus for diocusaion of parents* hopes and iTears for their 

■ * 

H(;^lldreni and there is coffqe. 

In oonclusion lot me say something which has been said a thousand 
times before. There is no right system of education Xor everyone. 
The progressive system serves best those able, creative 9 secure 9 
organizfd individuals we all dream of ^eing. It is good for children 
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and teachers^ alike because eohool ia for Bost of us and for noat of ' 
'the tine a ha^gy experience. 

But happiness, the great cry of the progresBiviste, is not enough, 
Happinesa ip acetate of mind which comes about through growing, changing, 
and progressing^confidence^ and^campetepce/. For those who cannot 
provide and build their own stiuctureB, we must be ready, willing and 
aWe to show them how to fit the bite of the model together^ «rt how' 
to/hmxrneos the ware, ^ 
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